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calls the comical servant in the first version of 
his Susanna (1593) Johan Giant. We meet 
a similar name, John Clam, four times in 
Ayrer's dramas, in the last of which he is 
expressly referred to as der engellendisch Narr. 
Clam or clant is doubtless a corruption of 
clown.' Concerning the phonetics of this ex- 
planation I have no doubt, but why seek such 
an explanation when a more natural one lies 
close at hand? 

We know that from 1593 on English come- 
dians were in Niirnberg 1 where they were seen 
by both Heinrich Julius and Ayrer, whose 
works they profoundly influenced. We know 
the names of some of these comedians but not 
all. Why not assume that one of them, who 
played the r61e of clown, called himself, for 
some unknown reason, John Clam, after the 
familiar shellfish ? This " engellendisch Narr " 
was used by Ayrer in his plays and his name 
was either purposely changed to clant by Hein- 
rich Julius, or else he made use of a corrupted 
form of the name. The change from clam to 
clant seems just as easy as that of clown to 
clam. 

Now, if Eeynolds called himself Pichelharmg 
because Spencer called himself Stockfisch, by 
Creizenach's own logic Spencer called himself 
Stockfisch because somebody x had assumed a 
fish name for his clown r61e. For the sake of 
argument I suggest that x = John Clam, a 
clown in one of the companies that performed 
in Niirnberg in the last part of the sixteenth 
century. 

C. William Pretttman. 

Dickinson College. 



THOMAS AND MAEIB IN THBIE EELA- 
TION TO THE CONTEURS. 

In a well known passage of his Tristan, 
Thomas, referring to those who " solent cunter 
e del cunte Tristan parler," says that "il en 
cuntent diversement" and adds 

'Cf. Cohn, Jahrb. d. dt. Shalespeare-Geselkch., XXI, 247. 



oi en ai de plusur gent, 
asez sai que chescun en dit, 
e qo qu'il unt mis en escrit. 1 

The meaning of these lines is sufficiently ob- 
vious and Thomas, it would seem, clearly wants 
us to understand that he is acquainted both 
with what the ' conteurs ' tell and what the 
poets have written about Tristan. Yet for a 
long time there was a little difficulty in inter- 
preting the passage in this way. While ' con- 
teurs' were thought to have been innumerable 
in France and in England before and about 
1170, it was not known that there had ever 
existed, at that early date, a French poem on 
Tristan antedating that of Thomas. Indeed 
all evidence, it was supposed, pointed in 
the opposite direction. Industrious jongleurs 
busily engaged in telling the tales of Britain 
we met at every cross-roads throughout the 
first half of the Xllth century; but look wher- 
ever we would, we could not discover a poet 
at work on the Tristan legend until we reached 
the time of Beroul, Thomas, Chretien, whose 
poems, it was added, were independent of each 
other. No wonder if between the two state- 
ments made by Thomas in the last two lines 
quoted above one felt inclined to accept fully 
only that which seemed in accordance with 
facts as we knew them? And until the last 
years most scholars would have been ready to 
sum up the matter in these words of Gaston 
Paris: "H est clair que Thomas composait 
son poeme pour un public qui connaissait d6ja 
sous des formes varices les aventures de Tris- 
tran : il polemise ici 2 et ailleurs contre les 
versions courantes, et il essaie de donner au 
milieu de variantes contradictoires un recit 
logique et coherent .... Ces variantes 6taient 
pour la plupart des narrations purement 
orales ; Thomas signale ceux ' qui solent cunter 
e del cunte Tristran parler ' ; ils en content 
diversement, il l'a entendu de plusieurs gens, 
il sait ce que chacun en dit, et il n'ajoute qu'ac- 
cessoirement et ce qu'on en a ecrit." 8 Yet no 

*Ed. Bfidier, i, 11. 2116-18. 

*G. Paris is discussing 11. 2107-2123 of Thomas' 
Tristan. 
"Romania, vrn [1879], pp. 426-27. 
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scholar would write this now and G. Paris 
himself, before his death, had changed his 
opinion. M. BSdier has proved beyond a doubt 
that Thomas followed, at times pretty closely, 
an old poem on Tristan, the work of some 
unknown genius who composed it about 1120. 
Thomas, then, did know "go qu'il unt mis en 
escrit." But he also, we remember, claimed 
acquaintance with "go que chescun en dit." 
Did he mean there what he said? We might 
then assume that he owed to the ' conteurs ' 
the numerous additions that he made to his 
original and that they suggested him his 
changes and corrections. But this is clearly 
out of the question. In practically every case 
M. Bedier makes us feel that Thomas himself 
is responsible for the new setting and the new 
direction given to the legend. The old trou- 
vere is by no means a man who borrows from 
every quarter and has to work hard to reconcile 
contradictory statements; his aim is to adapt 
a somewhat archaic poem to a new and clearly 
denned literary ideal, and that is what he very 
consistently does from one end to the other. 
M. Bedier, I think, would subscribe to these 
words of Golther : " Bs is nicht glaublich und 
wird jedenfalls durch den Inhalt nirgends be- 
statigt, dasz Thomas selbst von den conteurs an- 
dere tJberlieferung horte als von seiner schrift- 
lichen Yorlage, dasz er wirklich, wie er seine Le- 
ser allerdings glauben laszt, mit Hilfe der con- 
teurs seine Vorlage erganzte." 4 But why did 
Thomas in lines 2113-16 choose to refer his 
readers to oral tales that he possibly never 
heard and certainly never turned to account? 
According to Golther, the line in question comes 
straight from the old poem and was borrowed 
by Thomas for the express purpose of throw- 
ing a little dust in our eyes. " Somit ist an- 
zunehmen, dasz er [Thomas] die Berufung 
auf die conteurs dem alten Tristangedicht ent- 
lehnte. Dadurch gab er sich das Ansehen, 
mundliche und schriftliche Quellen gekannt 
und benutzt und schlieszlich zugunsten einer 
ganz neuen, bisher unbekannten Darstellung 



4 Tristan und Isolde in den Dichtungen des Mittel- 
alters und der neuen Zeit, 1907, p. 139. 



verworfen zu haben." s If we remember the 
peculiar customs of medieval translators or 
adaptators, 8 there is certainly warrant for such 
an assumption. Yet in the present case it is 
doubtful whether this explanation is the right 
one. That Thomas may have wished to em- 
phasize the difficulties of his task and make 
us think more highly of his skill, is not im- 
possible. But before admitting that he had to 
borrow from his original the hint for his claim, 
I would suggest another explanation as possible. 
There is in Marie's Chevrefeuille, as Golther 
himself points out, a passage curiously similar 
to the lines of Thomas which we have just 
discussed : 

Plusur le m'tmt cimte" e dit 

e jeo l'ai trove 1 en eserit 

de Tristram e de la reine ... 11. 5-7.* 

How are we to understand this? Did Marie, 
to write her short 'lai/ make use of both oral 
tales and written sources? Or are we, as in 
the case of Thomas, to discount one of the 
two statements, and if so, which of the two? 
Golther offers no suggestion here. But more 
than one scholar, it is safe to say, would 
probably draw here a sharp distinction between 
Thomas and Marie and would decline to get 
rid of the ' conteurs ' in any summary fashion. 
I believe, however, that we must deal with 
the two passages in exactly the same manner. 
Marie, in my opinion, found all the facts she 
needed for her 'lai' in a poem on Tristan 
which is precisely the old romance that Thomas 
set himself to rework. 8 And like Thomas, she 
adapted these facts to the requirements of a 
literary ideal of her own. Why, then, did she 
mention the ' conteurs ' ? Hardly, I think, 
with the purpose of deceiving her readers. 
Indeed if these had any concern at all in the 
matter, they were likely to set a higher valu- 
ation on a tale expressly derived from .i 
" book " than on any rendering of a jongleur's 
recital. We must seek elsewhere. One gen- 

'Ibid. 

See for instance G-. Paris, Bom., vn, p. 426. 
'Ed. Warnke, 1900. 

8 See Zeitschr. fur row,. Phil., xxxn [1908], pp. 
276-285. 
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erally hesitates to explain away a passage from 
which far-reaching conclusions have long been 
drawn, by suggesting a meaningless mannerism, 
a mere trick in phraseology; yet I do this with 
some confidence. At least the following quo- 
tations, all from Marie's works, seem to me to 
point unmistakably in one direction: 

e pur ceo kil aueit esorit,' 
si cum la rei'ne 1'ot dit. . . 

Ohievrefueil, 11. 109-10. 

es bona livres e ea escrie 
e es essamples e es dim . . . 

Fables, Prologue, 11. 3-4.™ 

Voeil en romanz mettre en esorit, 
Si cum li livre le nus dit . . . 

e, 11. 3-4." 



Co qu'il volstrent ounter e dire, 
fist Seinz Patriz iluee esorire. 

Id., 11. 361-62. 

Nus le velmes en esorit, 
Issi cume jol vus ai dit. 

Id., 11. 637-38. 

Nuls ne purreit mustrer ne dire 
Les plurs, les criz, n'en livre esorire. 
Id., 11. 1109-10: 

True, in all these passages, the meanings of 
the two terms escrire and dire are kept tolera- 
bly distinct, but no one will deny that, as 
rhyme words, they seem to betray a pretty 
close affinity. Might it not be, then, that we 
should have to take in consideration here the 
exigencies of the verse as well as the require- 
ments of the sense? There is at all events 
very little doubt in the next set of instances : 

si li manderez par esorit 
e par paroles e par dit . . . 

Milun, 11. 71-72. 

Al chief de piece veit Vesorit, 
ceo qu'il ot cumande' e dit . . . 

Id., 11. 231-32. 

■This is the reading of MS. H which ought to be 
preferred here as elsewhere (see Zeitschr. filr rom. 
Phil., xxxn, p. 280). 

M Ed. Warnke, 1898. 

11 fid. Jenkins, 1903. 



Ceo fu la sume de Vesorit 
qu'il li aveit mandfi e dit . . . 

Chievrefueil, 11. 61-62. 

Ci comencerai la premiere 
des fables qu'Esopes escrist, 
qu'a sun mestre manda e dist. 

Fables, Prologue, 11. 38-40. 

Al flnement de cest escrit 
qu'en Romanz ai traitie' e dit . . . 
Id., Epilogue, 11. 1-2. 

Co que jo vus ai ici dit 

E tut mustr€ par mun escrit. 

Espurgatovre, 11. 2061-62. 

Obviously in every case here 'escrit' is the 
right word, and ' dit ' is but an echo which 
adds nothing to the meaning but stands the 
poet in good stead at the end of the other line 
of the couplet. Marie goes even one step fur- 
ther : she is so used to rhyming dire on escrire, 
she keeps the two words so little apart from 
each other that she seems unaware of the wrong 
meaning that may occasionally be read into 
them. 

El tens le roi Estefne dit, 

Si cum nus trovum en esorit . . . 

Espurgatovre, 11. 503-04. 

Does it not look at first as if the one who 
said was different from the one who wrote? 
And yet both words must clearly be referred 
to the same manuscript of Henri de Saltrey 
which Marie closely followed in her translation. 

Pur ceo nus mustre par esorit, 
meinte feiz est trove 1 e dit . . . 

Fables, 83, 11. 43-44. 

Again, we are apparently dealing here with 
a writer and one or several ' eonteurs ' ; yet we 
have no reason to suppose that for this parti- 
cular fable Marie used other sources than the 
collection of Alfred. 

Par vieil essample truis escrit 
e Esopes le cunte e dit . . . 

Id., 93, 11. 1-2. 

Once more, in spite of appearances, we are not 
to interpret that JEsop told a story which is 
also found written ' par vieil essample ' ; in 
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both cases the work of Alfred is meant. 
Finally we come to a couplet which offers a 
pretty close parallel to the lines of Ohevrefeuille 
under discussion : 12 

D'un escharbot nus ounte e dit, 
e jeo Vai trov6 en escrit . . . 

Id., 74, 11. 1-2. 

This, at first sight, is very explicit and seems 
to point to two distinct sources; yet there is 
no doubt but that here again we are referred 
to the same original : Alfred it is who " cunte 
e dit" and as to the book where the tale was 
found written of course it is Alfred's. 

Whether there is any reason for putting a 
different interpretation on Chievrefueil, 5-6, 
and on the lines from Thomas' Tristan which 
we first examined, the reader will decide for 
himself. 

LUCIEN FOULET. 

Bryn Manor College. 



AN" EEEOE IN BALAUSTION'S 
ADVENTURE. 

The vulgate texts of Browning's Balaustion's 
Adventure exhibit in a certain line a curious 
variation of readings which seems to have 
escaped the notice of critics and annotators. 
In line 346 of the Alcestis Admetus says: 

ovt av 4>pev i£aipoi[U irpbs AijSw Xaxetv avXov. 

Browning turned the line thus, if we may trust 
the latest editions: 

" Never now for me ... to lift my soul in song 
At summons of the Lydian (sic) flute." 

It is not in the manner of Browning with 
malice aforethought deliberately to alter " Liby- 
an " of the original to " Lydian." In the first 
place the connotation is vitally affected. As 

"Plusur le m'unt cunte" e dit — e jeo Vai trov6 en 
escrit. It would be vain to argue that ' plusur ' 
makes the assertion more definite : it just fills in the 
line; or should we attach more weight than one 
generally does to 'meinte feiz' in the line from the 
Fables quoted above (meinte feiz est trove e dit) ? 



all commentators point out, Euripides applied 
the term " Libyan " to the avAos because the 
lotus-wood from which it was fashioned came 
from Africa. The epithet was a favorite one 
and was utilized freely by the poet in subse- 
quent dramas. The identical expression occurs 
in the Hercules Fur ens, 684; the variant At/fos 
X<otos is found in Helen, 170, Troades, 544, 
and Iphigenia at Aulis, 1036. "Lydian," 
when used in connection with the aMds or 
tibia, has to do with the quality or the style 
of the music rather than with the instrument 
itself. Secondly, as every reader of Browning 
knows, in the transcripts from the Greek, 
localizing adjectives, mythological designations, 
appellatives in general, are conserved with an 
accuracy which a jaunty periphrast like Dryden 
deemed worthy only of a "Dutch pedant." 
Undoubtedly to the English ear in which 
Horace's " Lydis tibiis," Odes, 4, 15, 30 and 
Milton's " soft Lydian airs " are ringing, " Ly- 
dian flute" has a sound less recondite than 
"Libyan flute." But our poeta doctissimus 
seldom if ever condescended thus to defer to 
his readers. Witness Browning Glossaries, 
Guide-Books, and Cyclopaedias! Lastly — in 
the version of the Hercules Furens contained 
in Aristophanes' s Apology which, it will be re- 
membered, appeared in 1875, four years after 
the publication of Balaustion's Adventure, the 
poet rendered line 684 literally and correctly: 

" Companied by the seven-stringed tortoise shell 
And Libuan flute." 

Is "Lydian flute," therefore, a slip com- 
mitted by the poet? Is it a compositor's error? 
In what is, I fancy, the Cis-Atlantic editio 
princeps of Balaustion's Adventure, printed 
from the advance sheets by James E. Osgood, 
at Boston, in 1871, I find the hybrid reading 
" Lybian flute " — a palpable misprint. Does 
this form hark back to " Lydian " or to " Liby- 
an?" Did the Boston proof-reader of a gen- 
eration ago let a reversed d escape him or a 
transposition of y and i? The former mistake 
is perhaps the easier but either is typographi- 
cally possible. The exemplars of the Eiverside 
Edition (Houghton and Mifflin, Cambridge) 



